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THE “Caterpillar” Tractor 
likes a back-filling job — it 
proves its traction by the way 
it rides the soft soil; the power 
by the volume of earth that 
pours off the blade; its speed 
by the number of men with 
shovels it replaces. Back-fill- 
ing after gas or water mains 
or cable have been laid is an 


ideal job for the “Caterpillar” 





to prove its ability to do things 
better, quicker, cheaper. 


Prices — f. o. 6. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN $1100 TWENTY $1900 
FIFTEEN $1450 THIRTY $2375 
SIXTY $4175 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, 

CALIF., U. S. A. 

Tractors 

Road Machinery 

(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near 
You) 
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MUNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLIC 
UTILITY CONTROL 
EDITORIAL 


Since the state governments have taken 
over the control of public utilities and as- 
signed such control to the public service com- 
mission, the sense of responsibility for rates 
and service standards of the utilities in any 
given community has been markedly reduced, 
if it has not entirely disappeared. There is no 
question but that a good case was made and 
can be made for a centralization of control in 
a state agency, particularly since local bound- 
ary lines are being gradually obliterated, 
whether with regard to electricity, gas, street 
railways, or the telephone. If the public serv- 
ice commission had kept pace with the utility 
companies as they have changed their fields 
and methods of operation no fault could be 
found with this concentration of supervisory 
control. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that there is probably not a public service 
commission in the United States which is to- 
day equipped either with the staff or the legal 
authority to fulfil the-functions involved in 
effective control. As a consequence the typical 
commission resorts to administrative routine 
within established lines and permits the util- 
ities to take the lead. We have then a static 
organ of supervision operating in the midst of 
a highly dynamic industry. 

Furthermore, most of the commissions have 
by the pressure of circumstances been com- 
pelled to spend the major part of their time 
in handling a flood of minor complaints on the 
one side and serving as a kind of court in deal- 
ing with formal cases on the other. The con- 
sumers, both as individuals and as organized 
in municipalities, have depended upon the 
public service commission to safeguard their 
interests while the commissions use little of 
the initiative with which they are endowed in 
dealing with the rapidly changing problems in 
the utility field. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the 
rate structures and rate schedules for gas and 
electricity. There are few, if any, commissions 
which made such thorough-going studies that 
they are in a position to determine whether 


costs and rates are in proper relation or 
whether the relative charges to domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial consumers are properly 
allocated as between the different classes. In 
more cases than not rate structures are in a 
chaotic condition and are to be explained only 
with reference to historical development. They 
will not bear the light of rational criticism. 

On account of the routine character of ad- 
ministration, the prevalence of the judicial 
attitude among commissions and the surrender 
of initiative on their part, the responsibility 
for protecting the public interest falls inevit- 
ably upon the municipalities. As most cities 
are now supplied by companies operating in 
large areas the need of joint action seems im- 
perative. Such need is emphasized by the new 
order of control which is marked by the wide- 
spread use of the holding company device. 
This has brought in its trail capitalizations 
and profits that have placed utility stocks 
among the most speculative on the market. 
Such a situation runs directly counter to the 
basic doctrine of a “fair return on a fair 
value.”’ It constitutes a challenge to alert 
municipalities which, under conditions exist- 
ing in most states, have no other choice than 
vigorously to prosecute rate cases before the 
proper authority, i.e., the public service com- 
mission. By following this method many cities 
have profited far beyond the expense of the 
prosecution. At the same time, the municipal- 
ities would be well advised if they combined 
forces in launching a movement that looks 
toward the rehabilitation of the public service 
commission. This means increased authority, 
increased funds, and the spirit of initiative, 
all of which are mandatory if public control 
is to become really effective. 
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EDITORIAL 


Interesting Letters 


A good letter deserves more than an ac- 
knowledgment and a permanent residence in an 
ill-lighted room. Many letters coming to this 
office are not only interesting but stimulating as 
well. The editor appreciates them for they are 
what he needs. Sometimes he doesn’t agree 
with what they say, but he always respects their 
content, for he realizes they are written with a 
sincere purpose. Beginning with the next issue 
a new section, “Interesting Letters,” will be 
inaugurated. Watch for it, contribute to it, and 
be ready to discuss the divergent points of view 
which will likely appear. 


Solving Administrative Problems 


One of the primary purposes of this journal 
is to keep municipal administrators informed of 
the latest developments in the handling of ad- 
ministrative problems. To stimulate inter- 
est in this rapidly growing section, “Solving 
Administrative Problems,” we have thought 
advisable to select one particular problem a 
month for special discussion. In the May is- 
sue street repairing will be featured, and in 
June the co-ordination of welfare agencies. 
Contributions for this section must be in by 
the fifteenth of the month preceding the date 
of issue. Every reader is invited to contribute 
to this section. Subject suggestions for future 
issues will also be welcome. If the readers will 
co-operate heartily this should prove the most 
interesting feature of the journal. 


With Our Contributors 


WiiiiaM E. MosHer—Graduate of Oberlin 
College and student at the Universities of Ber- 
lin and Halle; staff member, New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, 1918—1924; director of 
research of Congressional Commission on Re- 
classification of Positions, 1919-1920; director 
of research staff to investigate legal authority 
and administration of New York State Public 
Service Commission, 1929-30; editor and co- 
author of Electrical Utilities: The Crisis in 
Public Control (1929); and since 1924, direc- 
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tor of the School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University. 

Harry H. FreeEMAN—Student at the New | 
York Training School for Public Service, later 
serving on the staff of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research; city manager of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, 1918-1921; president, Interna- | 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1919; and 
at present managing director of the Buffalo 
Municipal Research Bureau. 

Mitton V. SmitH—lInstructor in political 
science at Dartmouth College since 1925 with 
the exception of the year 1927, when he was at 
the University of California studying public ad- 
ministration and making an extensive survey of 
California municipalities in order to obtain in- 
formation for his doctoral thesis on “The Public 
Regulation of Commercial Amusements in Cal- 
ifornia.”’ 

ARTHUR CoLLtins—Graduate of Manchester 
University; past president, Institute of Munic- 
ipal Treasurers and Accountants of Great Brit- 
ain; Fellow, Society of Accountants and Audi- 
tors; member of council of British Institute of 
Public Administration; has held various mu- 
nicipal positions in Great Britain, culminating 
as chief financial officer of Birmingham, Eng- 
land; and since 1920, financial adviser to public 
authorities in the British Isles and overseas. 





San Francisco Convention 

Plans are going forward for the San Fran- 
cisco convention which is to be held September 
24-27. Some of the committees will have inter- 
esting reports for the next issue. This is not too 
early to make plans to attend. 
Next Month 

The May issue will contain a signed edito- 
rial by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the 
interior. Another outstanding feature will be 
the tenth and final article of the special series, 
entitled, “The Executive Under Council-Man- 


_ 


- 





ager Government.” We are fortunate in having } 
Dr. A. R. Hatton of Northwestern University } 
prepare this final article of the series which has 
proved so interesting to our readers. 
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IX. THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVE’ 


By HARRY H. FREEMAN 


Managing Director, Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau 


Our chief local magistrate of early days, 
with his powdered wig and snuff box, had the 
honor and the title, but the legal powers of 
his office were scant. How, through the years, 
this show-figure changed into the hard-headed, 
practical mayor or city manager of today, 
who holds office by his popularity, his political 
shrewdness or his reputed executive ability, is 
an interesting tale. For, whether as mayor, 
mayor-commissioner or city manager, popular 
interest centers in the person and position of 
this chief personage in the municipal official 
family. 

His power and influence have increased 
with the passage of time by processes which 
likewise have tended to lessen the authority 
and prestige of the legislative branch of city 
government. A like drift toward executive 
supremacy has been plainly discernible in 
our national system as well as in that of many 
of the states. 

Thus, there has been repeated in America 
what history shows has taken place in democ- 
racies from time immemorial—the inevitable 
drift to executive leadership. Let us see how 
in the United States this has come to pass. 


THE Mayor IN COLONIAL Days 


The immediate antecedents of the American 
mayor are to be found in England. In the 
migration of the office to the American Col- 
onies during the seventeenth century, history 
makes it evident that the mayoralty lost the 
commanding position which it had in the 
mother country. There the position of mayor 
had gradually become one of great power and 
influence, it enjoyed extensive executive and 
judicial powers, and its incumbent was indeed 
the “lord of the town.” In colonial America, 
on the other hand, from the first, the town or 
borough council was often the sole, and al- 
ways the chief administrative body. When 
there was a mayor he was in every respect 
the subordinate of the legislative body. Usu- 
ally appointed by the Governor of the colony, 

‘This is the ninth of a series of special articles on 


the evolution of municipal government in the United 
States 


although sometimes chosen by the borough 
council, he had no powers of consequence and 
was an insignificant personage compared with 
his magnificent British prototype. 

Russell McCulloch Story, in his able mono- 
graph, The American Municipal Executive, 
summarizes the position of the American may- 
or prior to 1796 as follows: 

(1) The title was employed by municipal 
corporations in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Maryland and Delaware; although it was 
first provided for in Maine, yet, except for 
Boston’s appropriation of the title after the 
Revolutionary war, it had not been in vogue 
in New England before this date. The title 
of the office which in New England cor- 
responded to the mayoralty was “moderator.”’ 

(2) The charter position of the mayor was 
not strong. He had few powers other than 
minor ones. He was legally a part of the 
council and often subordinate to the governor, 
and enjoyed, therefore, no large independence. 

(3) He was an officer of some prestige so- 
cially and politically, depending largely on 
his personality. 

(4) There was a marked absence on the 
part of the mayoralty of discretionary activity 
in matters of police, sanitation, and morals. 
In this respect there is a striking contrast with 
the English mayor of contemporary years. 

(5) Owing to frontier conditions and the 
leveling influences under which the mayoralty 
was set up in this country the office lacked 
much of the strength which custom and prece- 
dent gave to it in England. 

(6) The failure of the office to develop 
importance prior to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral constitution may be traced to the absence 
of appointive power, the want of a complex 
municipal life, the active participation of the 
municipal councils in borough administration, 
and the failure of the mayors to exercise fully 
judicial powers which they already possessed. 
In this respect the early American mayor sig- 
nally failed to follow the course marked out 
by the mayors of English boroughs. 


9 
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INFLUENCE OF THE FEDERAL ANALOGY 


Story, in thus analyzing the American may- 
oralty to the year 1796 points out that the 
year 1796 is particularly significant, “both 
from the standpoint of the American municipal 
constitution and of the mayoralty as a part 
thereof.” Munro, Reed, and other writers on 
the subject are no less impressed with this par- 
ticular date as an important milestone in the 
evolution of the chief municipal executive in 
the United States. The Revolution and the 
adoption of the Constitution were beginning 
to influence popular ideas about the govern- 
ment of cities, and both council and mayoralty 
were affected by the changing conceptions. 
The effect upon the latter is first clearly seen 
in the Baltimore charter of 1796 which pro- 
vided that each of the eight wards of the city 
should choose members of an electoral college, 
which in turn was to elect the mayor. He was 
given a limited power of appointment, super- 
visory authority in municipal finance, respon- 
sibility for law enforcement, and the duty of 
making recommendations to the council was 
bestowed upon him. He was to receive an an- 
nual salary. “In all this,’ Munro points out, 
“the influence of the so-termed federal analogy 
appears very plainly.” Story asserts that the 
development of the mayoralty in America 
“may properly be said to date from this char- 
ter.” 

AN ELECTIVE MAYorR 

In the charters adopted by various cities at 
the close of the eighteenth century and during 
the early years of the nineteenth, the influence 
of the federal analogy is constantly obvious. 
But it is in the Boston charter of 1822 that 
the next important step in the advance of the 
municipal executive is found when the office 
was made elective by popular vote. If the 
Baltimore charter of 1796 forecast the emer- 
gence of the mayoralty into importance and 
some degree of independence, the Boston char- 
ter gave the first definite evidence of the rise 
of this office into a place of power. As be- 
tween council and mayor, the popular election 
gave to the latter a strong strategic position. 

Although elective mayorship had already 
appeared in the charters of a number of small- 
er towns, Boston was the first of the large 
cities to adopt the elective system. This par- 
ticular gain for the mayoralty was further 
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enhanced by the strong personality and vigor 
of Boston’s first elected mayor, Josiah Quincy, 
who made himself chairman of all the im- 
portant committees and virtually dominated 
the municipal administration. He consciously 
cultivated the interest and confidence of the 
electorate, and he brought to the mind of the 
municipal citizen, as Story says, “a definite 
conception of a new type of municipal execu- 
tive.”’ Provision for an elective mayor speedily 
found incorporation in the charters of other 
cities: St. Louis, 1822; Detroit, 1824; Provi- 
dence, 1832; Baltimore, 1833; Cleveland, 
1836; Chicago, 1837. By the middle of the 
century popular election was practically the 
universal rule. 


INCREASED POWER OF MAYOR 


The years following the Boston charter of 
1822 to 1850 were marked by other develop- 
ments, all tending to elevate the executive au- 
thority, frequently at the expense of the legis- 
lative council. The mayor of New York was 
given an absolute veto in 1830 which, in the 
course of its development in other cities, gave 
way to the qualified veto and later to the 
selective veto. While popular election and the 
power of veto served to remove him from the 
place of presiding officer of the council, 
his consequent independent position became 
stronger and more pronounced. His power of 
appointment was gradually extended, his term 
of office lengthened, his salary increased. He 
became, by the year 1850, the chief officer of 
the city government and the years from then 
to the present day witnessed only slight but 
unmistakable increases in his power and au- 
thority and in popular interest. 


CoMMISSION PLAN CHECKS MAyor’s 
POWER 

This mayor-council government, which 
changed only as to the amount of power al- 
lotted respectively to the executive and the 
legislative divisions, was the sole type of city 
government in the United States down to the 
opening of the twentieth century. Then, in a 
striking and dramatic fashion, an entirely new 
scheme of municipal government appeared on 
the scene with the advent of commission gov- 
ernment, which came in, ominously, some 
think, with the destructive tidal wave in 
Galveston. Although adopted as a temporary 
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measure to meet a purely local emergency, 
the great success of the Galveston “experi- 
ment’’ caused the plan to spread widely over 
the country during the ensuing ten or fifteen 
years. The commission form brought a pe- 
culiar and interesting development in the evo- 
lution of the American municipal executive; 
it gave remarkable emphasis and impetus to 
the growing movement for concentration of 
power and responsibility in municipal govern- 
ment, but the position of the chief executive 
actually became much weaker than that of the 
strong mayor. 

For over a hundred years the municipal 
executive had grown by many separate and 
often by indiscernible gains to the outstanding 
position reflected in the “strong-mayor” sys- 
tem at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
In commission government his development 
might be said to have experienced an abrupt 
check; he was called upon to share his im- 
portance and his influence with others, who 
except in title and a few immaterial features, 
were co-equal with him in the city administra- 
tion. True, he was still the principal member 
of the government, but the outstanding feature 
of the commission plan was its greater sim- 
plicity and concentration of power as com- 
pared to the mayor-council form. But the 
concentration of power was not as heretofore, 
only in the mayor, or as he now became, the 
mayor-commissioner; it came to the small 
group who collectively acted as the legislative 
council and individually as departmental ad- 
ministrators. 

In the many variations of the plan as it 
spread from city to city, the executive posi- 
tion changed in marked degree from the older 
order. The mayor-commissioner was in many 
instances selected from the membership of the 
commission after election; he became often- 
times subject to popular recall; he lost in 
most cases the veto power. If he stood out in 
marked contrast from his fellow commission- 
ers in power and influence, it was largely due 
to the force and vigor of his own personality 
rather than to any legal authority. The com- 
plete absence of a real concentration of execu- 
tive power and responsibility—the chief weak- 
ness although not the only one of the plan— 
must be recognized as an important reason for 
the reaction against commission government 
of late years. “The commission plan,” Munro 
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writes, “is fundamentally unsound in that it 
makes no provision for a strong mayor, a city 
manager, or any other individual apex of con- 
trol and responsibility.” 


THE City MANAGER 


The conception of the council-manager idea 
was the most important single step taken in 
the long history of the evolution of the Amer- 
ican mayor. It was born in the brain of com- 
mission government seeking a corrective of its 
chief inherent weakness. The council-manager 
plan not only restored the lost prestige of the 
chief executive but, by a single act, lifted his 
position to greater power than it had ever 
before enjoyed. The mayor, although he re- 
tained his title, practically disappeared as an 
actual administrative authority and executive 
force. That this did not necessarily preclude 
his being both a useful and an influential 
member of the city government is attested by 
Murray Seasongood’s four years as mayor of 
Cincinnati—four years when the actual execu- 
tive and administrative work was being done 
by one of the country’s ablest managers, Col- 
onel Sherrill. 

Such instances as this one, however, merely 
emphasize the prevalence of the rule, that with 
the city manager, the titular mayor becomes 
important only in proportion to his personal 
force of character. The real power passes to 
the new type of executive, the city manager. 

Those who seek the rare combination of 
democracy and governmental efficiency, hail 
the council-manager plan as the present best 
and possibly the ultimate type of government 
for American cities. Its phenomenal growth in 
the past decade is a mark of its great popu- 
larity. Its close approximation to the efficient 
organization plan of private corporate busi- 
ness appeals to a long suffering democracy 
grown weary with the parade of municipal 
waste and incompetence. It has turned with 
open arms to this new organization wherein 
the pivot is an executive selected by reason of 
his fitness and experience, clothed with ample 
powers, removed as far as possible from po- 
litical influences—an expert administrator who 
is, in truth, that “individual apex of control 
and responsibility.” 


THE FutTuRE MUNICIPAL EXECUTIVE 


Thus, in the evolution of the American 
municipal executive, three types have sur- 
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vived: the city manager, the strong mayor, 
and the mayor-commissioner. I would be 
loath to prophesy that this statement will be 
true of a time ten or twenty years hence, or 
that it would not be true. 

What shall be the governmental system of 
the future is a question whose answer lies in 
the brain fold of many-headed Demos. Will 
the people prefer an efficient, economical, busi- 
ness-like administration, possibly more or less 
cold and impersonal, or will they want the less 
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efficient, less scientific, more approachable 
kind, 

“Not too pure and good 

For human nature’s daily food,” 
more nearly typical of their conception of a 
“government for, by, and of the people?” 

It is certain that in the future progress 

of this evolution the system of government 
adopted in a given community will more or 
less clearly reflect its attitude toward these 
alternatives. 


MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL 
AMUSEMENTS 


By MILTON V. SMITH 


Instructor in Political Science, Dartmouth College 


Commercial amusements occupy a sig- 
nificant place in American life today and 
profoundly influence the social structure. Mil- 
lions of dollars are expended in admission fees 
to amusement enterprises ($800,000,000 a 
year to motion picture theaters! ) representing 
an investment of billions of dollars. Motion 
pictures attract a weekly American audience 
of 75,000,000; championship prizefight and 
baseball contests draw close to 100,000 spec- 
tators to a single contest; while public dances, 
billiards, circuses, horse and automobile races, 
cabarets, amusement parks, and the lesser 
amusements attract thousands daily. In every 
large municipality public interest has been 
evidenced in innumerable ordinances having 
as their object the regulation of these com- 
mercial amusements. A small army of local 
officials is engaged in the administration of 
these regulations. The problem of the proper 
public policy to be followed in the administra- 
tion of these regulations raises many ques- 
tions. 

ForMS OF REGULATION 


Municipal regulation of commercial amuse- 
ments takes varied forms, all springing from 
the police power of the state to provide for 
the public health, safety, morals, and general 
welfare. Regulation as thus far attempted by 
municipalities is in the field of (a) morals, 
primarily of patrons but of employees and 
participants as well; (b) health of employees 





and patrons; (c) safety, as the protection of 
public amusement establishments from fire; 
(d) zoning of amusement areas; (e) preven- 
tion of public disorders; (f) guarantee of 
competition by the prevention of monopoly; 
and (g) regulation of admission charges. The 
scope of the present article is limited to a con- 
sideration of the first problem only, namely, 
the municipal regulation of commercial amuse- 
ments in the interest of the moral welfare of 
patrons and employees and participants. No 
attempt will be made to consider the contro- 
versial aspects of the right or wrong of morals 
legislation. The fact that municipalities from 
New York to Podunk have such legislation 
demands the serious consideration of questions 
that appear to have been neglected. What is 
adequate legal power to enable administrative 
agencies to carry out the legislative pro- 
nouncement of morals? What is a proper al- 
location of power among municipal adminis- 
trative agencies for the enforcement of this 
type of legislation? What methods are useful 
to administrators? How may the proper en- 
forcement personnel be obtained? 
MetuHops UseD IN CALIFORNIA 

A survey of the regulation of commercial 
amusements in California by the writer in 
1928-29 will shed some light on these four 
questions of administration. Practically all 


municipalities in the state have license ordi- 
nances that might occasionally be used for 
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purposes of moral regulation. A third of the 
municipalities have special ordinances relat- 
ing to moral conduct and supervision or in- 
spection of dance halls, and one-sixth possess 
ordinances with a similar purpose applicable 
to motion picture shows, pool and billiard 
establishments, and fortune telling. The larg- 
est cities, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Sacramento, have special ordinances 
pertaining to the regulation of amusement 
parks, cabarets, professional baseball, bowling 
alleys, circuses, skating rinks, and legitimate 
theaters. Boxing and wrestling is regulated 
and horse racing with betting is prohibited by 
the state itself. In the survey, it was very 
clear that a wide gap exists between the the- 
ory and practice of the ordinances. In some 
municipalities progress is being made toward 
bridging this gap. It is in the light of some 
of the successes or failures of California mu- 
nicipalities in administrative phases relating to 
legal powers, organization, methods, and per- 
sonnel that a few brief conclusions are pre- 
sented. 


1. ADEQUATE LEGAL POWER NECESSARY 


An examination of some three hundred mu- 
nicipal ordinances and their enforcement that 
deal with the subject of the moral regulation 
of commercial amusements is convincing of 
the need of granting adequate legal power 
to administrative agencies if legislative pro- 
nouncements are to be carried out properly. 

Licensing is the most common and if prop- 
erly used is one of the most effective methods 
of regulating commercial amusements. Fre- 
quently, however, administrative officials are 
left without any power to revoke licenses. If 
such licensing is to be an effective weapon of 
regulation, the licenses should assume the form 
of a contract that violation of specific moral 
limits should subject the licenses to revocation 
on recommendation of officials charged with 
enforcement after proper notice and hearing. 

A license ordinance or any special ordinance 
for purposes of moral regulation should be 
broad enough to include all forms that any 
amusement might assume. For example, pub- 
lic dancing is carried on in public dance halls, 
dancing academies, cabarets, social clubs, and 
as a single or a series of public dances under 
the auspices of fraternal, charitable, patriotic, 
or religious bodies. If regulation does not ex- 
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tend by legal provision to all these forms of 
public dancing, then the object of the ordi- 
nance is certain to be evaded, resulting in 
immoral dance conditions existing in public 
places outside the pale of the law. Long 
Beach, California, is successful in license reg- 
ulation because the scope of the ordinance ex- 
tends to all dances not carried on in private 
homes, although the license fee is very small 
for certain classes such as charitable, fra- 
ternal, and patriotic dances. 

All licenses and permits for such amuse- 
ments as dances, boxing matches, pool and 
billiards, should be granted only after investi- 
gation of the applicant’s character and record 
in this and similar businesses and of the pro- 
posed location of the amusement. In order 
to issue a license, assent should be required 
from those charged with the oversight of en- 
forcement, as the chief of police, police com- 
mission, or amusement commission in large 
cities or the chief of police, amusement di- 
rector, city manager, or mayor in smaller 
municipalities. The same authority should 
have the right either to revoke or recommend 
to the chief executive the revocation of the 
license. 

For an effective plan of motion picture 
censorship provision should be made for the 
reviewing of films before public showing. 
Where it is possible to obtain a fairly full and 
accurate description of films from the ex- 
hibitor before the proposed showing, the pre- 
view may be dispensed with. 

PUBLIC DANCING 

Public dance regulation, in addition to 
operating under a comprehensive ordinance 
definition of the subject, should permit ade- 
quate legal control over the premises and 
immediate vicinity of the dance floor for pur- 
poses of moral regulation. Supervisors are 
generally agreed that immoral conditions are 
more likely to be present in the vicinity of 
the dance floor than on the floor itself. Addi- 
tional powers that administrators find of spe- 
cial value are: proper lighting of the dancing 
floor and the premises, the prohibition of a 
system of issuing free return checks to the 
dance, the requirement that any one suspected 
of being a minor must register, the limitation 
of hours of dancing, and the posting of simple 
rules of conduct in conspicuous places. The 
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regulation of dance halls that place all fem- 
inine dancing partners on a pay basis (known 
as closed dance halls) is an extremely difficult 
problem. San Francisco and many other Cali- 
fornia municipalities prohibit such establish- 
ments in the belief that prostitution would be 
encouraged by their existence. If these halls 
are permitted a rigid system of selection and 
supervision of the girls must be exercised 
under a supervisor responsible to the mu- 
nicipality. Oakland claims to be operating 
successfully under such a system. 


POOL AND BILLIARD ROOMS 


The effective regulation of pool and billiard 
rooms requires an ordinance definition broad 
enough to include all places where these games 
are played on a commercial basis. The limita- 
tion of hours, proper lighting, and the con- 
spicuous display of rules are aids to enforce- 
ment. Since the small commercial hall with 
one to three tables is more likely to be the 
center for gambling, vice, and bootlegging 
than the large establishment, some munic- 
ipalities have found that a high tax on the 
first table and a diminishing tax on each addi- 
tional table is an effective way of eliminating 
the small pool room and thus simplifying en- 
forcement. Sacramento and Cleveland follow 
this method. Other plans which have been 
effectively used to eliminate the small pool 
or billiard room, are the granting of only one 
license for so many thousand population, and 
the requiring of approval of a large number 
of property owners in the immediate vicinity 
of the proposed amusement location. 


SPECIAL OFFICERS NECESSARY 

In larger cities it has been found necessary 
to provide for special officials for the more 
adequate control of certain amusements such 
as public dancing, motion pictures, pool and 
billiard rooms, and boxing and wrestling. When 
the enforcement of regulations pertaining to 
such amusements is left to the regular police 
force, experience generally proves that the 
task is inefficiently performed by officers with- 
out proper training and an inadequate allot- 
ment of time. Exceptions may be made to this 
in the case of policewomen, if trained in 
social case work, and of some police officers, 
who because of special aptitude, have been 
assigned to the enforcement of moral regula- 
tions. 
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The enforcement of moral regulations in 
the field of commercial amusements requires 
the frequent exercise of discretion of a quasi- 





legislative and quasi-judicial character. The 
courts have shown a very liberal attitude to- | 
ward the exercise of such power by adminis- 
trators when safeguards against abuse have 
been present and when the ordinance or char- 
ter provisions are clear in such grants. 


2. ADMINISTRATION OF REGULATIVE 
MEASURES 


The second requisite is the proper alloca- 
tion of powers among municipal administra- 
tive agencies. The writer is convinced that a 
single commissioner can best enforce the reg- 
ulations. The success of a board or commis- 
sion depends upon. obtaining capable and 
interested personnel who are willing to render 
service, a situation seldom found. The com- 
mission or commissioner, as the case may be, 
should grant and revoke licenses, enact rules, 
and issue orders within the scope of the gen- 
eral ordinance provisions, hear appeals from 
the decisions of subordinates, appoint expert | 
directors or supervisors of particular amuse-| 
ments in the largest cities, exercise general | 
oversight of enforcement officials, advise the! 
municipal legislature on amendments to 
amusement legislation, co-operate with private} 
or civic agencies that may be of aid in the} 
amelioration of conditions, and work with} 
other municipal agencies that have duties per-; 
taining to the regulation of other phases of | 
commercial amusements as health, fire pro-| 
tection, and building inspection. This com-| 





mission or commissioner should be placed} 
under the direction of the head of the police 
department, although selected by the mayor 
or city manager. 

A special agency for the regulation of com-} 
mercialized amusements is recommended for 
the following reasons: 

(1) It would centralize the morals regula- 
tion of commercial amusements in one or more 
officials primarily interested in such work, and 
at the same time make for responsible super- 
vision. 

(2) It would combine the functions for 
granting and revoking licenses (permits) with 
the general direction of the enforcement of 
regulation. This makes licensing a most pow- 
erful aid in preventing law violation. 
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(3) It would act as an advisor to the city 
council in matters pertaining to amusement 
legislation. 

(4) It would rely upon salaried experts for 
much of the actual enforcement. 

(5) If capable, interested individuals could 
be found, a commission would more nearly 
reflect the community view on moral ques- 
tions than an individual commissioner. How- 
ever, a single commissioner would probably 
be more expert and could act with greater 
precision. 


3. ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


The value of a license used as a method of 
regulation depends in a large measure upon 
the thoroughness of investigation before grant- 
ing or withholding the license. This in turn 
depends upon the investigator’s training and 
his familiarity with the enforcement problem. 
Cleveland has been very successful in this 
matter because it has a trained inspector who 
devotes most of his time to the investigation 
of license applicants. A good investigator will 
examine the premises and the vicinity, check 
the applicant’s references, question the appli- 
cant personally and explain to him the condi- 
tions of the license, and it should be clear to 
the investigator that the person applying will 
be in personal charge of the amusement. No 
license should be granted without a favorable 
report from the investigator based on such an 
inquiry as the above. 

The effectiveness of public dance supervi- 
sion and inspection depends largely upon the 
employment of proper methods by those 
representing the public. Municipalities with 
well-ordered dance floor conduct, provide for 
having supervisors in constant attendance at 
dances, the shifting of assistant supervisors 
from one public dance hall to another to pre- 
vent partiality, the weekly conference of all 
supervisors to check over cases and methods, 
the following up of delinquent cases and co- 
operation with proprietors and patrons. In 
such cities, patrons guilty of improper dancing 
are handled in a courteous way and an occa- 
sional inspection is made of the premises. San 
Francisco has succeeded in maintaining an 
excellent standard in its public dance halls by 
practicing the methods listed above. 

Motion picture regulation can only be of 
great value to a community when administra- 
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tors grasp the educational significance through 
personal or group contacts. Thus in Stockton, 
California, the censorship board has built up 
a large unofficial committee of one hundred 
volunteer workers recruited from civic organ- 
izations. Members of this body review all pic- 
tures at the first showings in the local theaters 
and then review all meritorious films in the 
local newspapers. 

Officials charged with the regulation of mo- 
tion pictures usually find helpful a list of 
rules amplifying the general prohibitions of 
the municipal ordinance. These add certainty 
to their work and aid the exhibitors in choos- 
ing their films. Much of the value of such 
rules depends on the common sense of the 
reviewing officials. The Better Film and Na- 
tional Board of Review publications and cer- 
tain motion picture magazines are of aid to 
the reviewers in reaching a decision. 


4. PROPER ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL 


The selection of those charged with special 
responsibility for the enforcement of morals 
regulation has received little serious attention 
in American municipalities. Consequently en- 
forcement is in the hands of officers of medi- 
ocre ability, of overburdened citizens serving 
on unpaid boards, or of members of the reg- 
ular police force whose main attention is 
centered in the enforcement of other ordi- 
nances or laws. 

As pointed out previously, public dancing 
and motion pictures and possibly other amuse- 
ments require specially trained and selected 
personnel. Representative of this trend is 
San Francisco. The chief dance hall super- 
visor is carefully chosen by the League of 
Women Voters, subject to confirmation of the 
city police commission and independence is 
given to the position through payment of the 
salary from the community chest. The chief 
supervisor chooses her several assistants on 
the basis of personal interviews, of references 
relating especially to past service in social 
work, and of a trial period. Women are se- 
lected exclusively because of their better un- 
derstanding of social problems connected with 
the dance hall situation. The past and present 
chief dance hall supervisors of San Francisco 
list the following qualities for those charged 
with official oversight: tact, even tempera- 
ment, courtesy, firmness, initiative, sympathy 
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and co-operation. The assistants receive reg- 
ular salaries based on a pro rata assessment 
on the dance halls. A splendid esprit de corps 
has been built up in the supervisory force 
through weekly conferences and good leader- 
ship. 

From observation and inquiry it is quite 
clear that motion picture censors must have 
such qualifications as a sympathetic interest 
in the motion picture art; a wide knowledge 
of art, literature, and people; ability to deal 
tactfully and acquaint the public and ex- 
hibitors with the purposes of censorship; a 
keen sense of moral judgment; and a plentiful 
supply of common sense. The typical brawny 
policeman or the narrow-minded fanatic is 
distinctly out of place as a reviewer. Pay 
must be sufficient to attract capable individ- 
uals when reviewing is a full time position as 
it is in Pasadena. The choice should be vested 
in the mayor or the city manager with the aid 
of the civil service commission where such 
exists. 
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The motion picture censorship boards serv- 
ing without pay and devoting little time to 
their duties have generally been of little value 
as judged by the experience of ten California 
municipalities. This is due to the inability to 
secure capable members, the lack of sustained 
interest by those chosen, and the failure to 
obtain leadership for the group. 
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Policewomen, through the stimulus given | 


by the International Association of Police- 
women, have frequently been extremely suc- 
cessful as supervisors of public dancing and in 
dealing with fortune tellers. 

Until cities give more serious study and at- 
tention to adequate legal powers, organization, 
methods, and personnel in the administration 
of morals regulations, law enforcement as con- 
cerns commercial amusements will continue 
to be a haphazard and ineffective type, and 
ordinances will be enacted for their sancti- 
monious sound rather than for their whole- 
hearted observance. 


COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 


By ARTHUR COLLINS, F.S.A.A 
Financial Adviser to Public Authorities in the British Isles and Overseas, London 


The administration of Cork, Ireland, a city 
with a population of 78,490, has since March, 
1929, been operated on the plan of government 
which places executive responsibility on one 
whole-time paid officer working in conjunction 
with an elected city council. To understand the 
circumstances which gave rise to this change it 
is necessary to make brief reference to earlier 
changes in local government which had been 
effected since the establishment of a national 
government seven years ago. 


Steps LEADING TO MANAGER PLAN 


The system of local administration in being 
when the new government began their work 
was in many respects obsolete, costly, and 
inefficient. One of the earliest legislative meas- 
ures abolished the separate poor law author- 
ities and transferred their duties to the county 
councils. The rural district councils were 


subsequently dissolved and their duties like- 
wise transferred to the county councils. These 


measures tended to simplify and unify the 
administration. Of more significance were the 
steps taken toward securing greater efficiency 
and economy. First in point of time was the 





granting to the minister of local government | 


of power to remove elected councils that were 
not effectually discharging their duties and to 
appoint persons in their stead temporarily. 
The selection of officials for service under 
local authorities was regulated by an Act 
which set up a central examining body called 
the local appointments commission which had 
somewhat similar functions in regard to the 
appointment of the local government officers 
as the civil service commission had with re- 
gard to government officers. In the promotion 
of economy a system of combined purchasing 
of commodities was established. 

The minister, exercising his powers under 
the new legislation, dissolved a number of 


local authorities. As a rule one person was ? 


appointed to act in the place of the dissolved 
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body but in Dublin a commission of three was 
appointed. The persons so appointed were to 
hold office for a period not exceeding three 
years when a fresh election of a new council 
would be held. 

The city council was dissolved in 1924. Be- 
fore the term of office of the person appointed 
to act for the council expired, a local committee 
was formed to consider a scheme of city govern- 
ment and a draft of agreed proposals was 
submitted to the minister. It was then de- 
cided to proceed with a city management bill 
for the city. In 1928 the bill was introduced 
and passed into law the following year, the 
term of office of the commissioner, as he was 
called, being extended. There was, therefore, 
an interval of over four years between the 
abolition of the old elected council and the 
coming into operation of the council-manager 
plan during which the electors had the op- 
portunity of seeing the application of the new 
idea of individual responsibility for efficient 
municipal management. 


THE Cork City CouncIL 


The Cork city council before its dissolution 
consisted of fifty-six members, eight elected 
from each of seven wards. There were fifteen 
committees in which all business was tran- 
sacted. Under the Act of 1929 the number of 
members of the council was reduced to twenty- 
one, and the ward system abolished, the whole 
city forming one electoral area. Seven mem- 
bers retire each year and are replaced by 
seven new members elected at an annual elec- 
tion. The members elect a Lord Mayor an- 
nually. 


Tue Frrst Councrt ELEcTION 


The first election under the new Act was 
held in March, 1929. It was thought that the 
limitation placed upon the powers of the 
council would lead to a dearth of candidates 
for office, and that the election would result 
in a very small poll. These anticipations 
proved wrong. There were no less than sixty- 
eight candidates for the twenty-one vacancies, 
and 70 per cent, a relatively high figure, of 
the electorate exercised the franchise. 

The merits of the city management Act 
were not a direct issue at the election. It is 
none the less interesting to note that the 
Labor party, which repeatedly declared its 
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opposition to the new plan, fared very badly. 
No less than nineteen of its twenty-one mem- 
bers were defeated. The two larger political 
parties are thought to have fared badly, too. 
Each put forward nine candidates, but suc- 
ceeded in returning only three apiece. The 
Business party, which warmly espoused the 
new plan, returned six of its nine candidates. 
Seven other members of the council were re- 
turned as “independents.” Of the twenty-one 
members thus elected, ten are entirely new to 
municipal life. The results appeared favour- 
able to the new plan. 

The Act sets out expressly the functions 
and duties of the council. They have full 
control of expenditure. Not only must they 
approve the total expenditure, they must ap- 
prove each item; no money can be borrowed 
without their consent; no by-laws can be 
made without their approval; they can, at 
any time, suspend the manager for misconduct 
or neglect of duty. 


Tue City MANAGER 


The city manager exercises all powers other 
than those reserved to the council. He con- 
trols all the officers and employees, determines 
salaries and wages, manages the property of 
the city, appoints tenants, collects rents and 
rates, and purchases and pays for all the re- 
quirements of the city. In the exercise of 
these functions he is subject only to the gen- 
eral local government law. 

Philip Monahan was appointed by the Act 
to be first city manager and took office in 
February, 1929. He had been in sole charge 
of the city’s affairs since October, 1924, when 
the council was dissolved. Future managers 
will be appointed by the council on the 
recommendation of the local appointments 
commissioners. Mr. Monahan’s salary was 
fixed by the minister, as provided in the Act, 
at £1,200 a year. 

The only officials who attend council meet- 
ings are the town clerk, the city solicitor, and 
the city manager. The city manager answers 
all questions concerning the administration. 
Some criticism has been expressed by mem- 
bers of the council of the absence from meet- 
ings of officials such as the city engineer or 
health officer. The manager insists that these 
officials are not responsible to the council as 
he holds himself responsible for the work of 
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their departments. This view now seems to 
command general acceptance and has not been 
seriously challenged. 

The Act makes provision for the transfer 
of duties from the manager to the council or 
vice versa. A resolution supported by two- 
thirds of the council and approved by the 
minister suffices to make such a transfer. One 
such proposal was made. It arose out of the 
dismissal of two workmen of long service. 
Some members of the council felt the manager 
had been too severe on the men. It was ac- 
cordingly moved that the right to dismiss 
workmen be transferred from the manager to 
the council. The resolution did not receive 
the necessary support, the actual voting being 
nine for, seven against. 

The only other occasion on which the 
manager seemed to find himself in serious con- 
flict with members of the council was in con- 
nection with the building of a bridge. Some 
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members thought the bridge should have been 
erected in cut stone. Previous to the election 
of the council, the manager had entered into 
a contract for the erection of a concrete bridge. 
It seemed as if the matter would lead to a 
crisis but the contract having been entered 
into before the election of the council it was 
felt the manager was free to decide the nature 
of the structure. 

There has been no perceptible change in 
the quality of the city administration, the 
reason perhaps being that for over four years 
the present city manager had been administer- 
ing the affairs of the city as commissioner. 
During that period the administrative ma- 
chine was overhauled and most of the out- 
standing problems had been dealt with before 
the new Act was passed. All the chief officials 
were appointed during that period and have 
been acustomed to work with the present 
manager as their chief. 


THE SERVICE’ 
I. MILLER 


Benjamin I. Miller, town manager of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, was born near Avon, 
Connecticut, sixty-two years ago. He attended 
the Avon public schools and the New Britain 
Seminary, where he took a course in business 
along with his other studies. 

After his school days, Mr. Miller engaged in 
farming and also entered upon a public career 


which has lasted many years. He was a repre- | 





ne nore 


— 


sentative in the Connecticut state legislature | 


for one term; served eight years as first select- 
man of Avon; and for eight years more as judge 


of probate court in the town of Avon. He was | 


also a member of the school board for twelve 
years. During the World War, Mr. Miller 


served as chairman of a draft board in Hartford 


county, Connecticut. 


* Eprtor’s Note: Each month under this heading 
appear short biographical sketches of two members of 


the Association who have served as city managers ten ' 
The following have already appeared: | 


years or more 
O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. Elling- 
son, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. Wells, 
H. L. Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, H. J. Graeser, 
W. P. Hunter, Henry Traxler, Clarence Arrasmith, 
L. J. Houston, Jr., R. W. Rigsby, and R. M. Dorton. 
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Under authority of a state statute, West 
Hartford in April, 1919, adopted the council- 
manager plan of government. When Mr. Miller 
was appointed the first city manager in June of 
that year, he was also the first city manager in 
the state of Connecticut. Mr. Miller still occu- 
pies the position as city manager after more 
than ten years of service. In this decade West 


AUGUSTUS 


Augustus W. Seng, who is the present city 
manager of Atchison, Kansas, was born at Sa- 
lina, Kansas, July 29, 1881. After attending 
country grade school he spent three years 
(1904-07), in a preparatory school, after which 
he matriculated at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Here he studied electrical engi- 
neering and in 1911 received his B.S. degree. 
In 1922, eleven years later, Mr. Seng submitted 
to this college a thesis on power plant engineer- 
ing, and received another degree. 

Shortly after graduating from college, Mr. 
Seng entered municipal work as the superin- 
tendent of light and water at Sylvan Grove, 
Kansas. In 1914, he secured a similar position 
in Lincoln, Kansas, where he stayed for five 
years. In 1919, he removed to Augusta, Kan- 
sas, to accept a position as chief engineer of 
power production. After holding this position 
only one year the city council of Hays, Kansas, 
offered Mr. Seng the city managership of that 
city, with instructions to rehabilitate and put 
on a serviceable and paying basis a run down 
power and water utility. After Mr. Seng had 
served as city manager of Hays for over seven 
years he was called to the city managership of 
Atchison, entering upon his duties there in 
July, 1927. 

Mr. Seng became a member of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association soon after 
he was appointed city manager of Hays and 
has attended seven annual conventions of the 
Association. He is also a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club in Atchison. 

When asked what influenced him to enter 
the city manager profession Mr. Seng replied 
that when he first entered city work he had in 
mind the wonderful opportunities for construc- 
tive work in cities. “It is a distinct pleasure,” 
he says, “not only to build and construct the 
things which enhance the material and phys- 
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Hartford has grown from a town of 8,000 pop- 
ulation to a thriving city of more than 25,000 
people, with a huge increase in property valua- 
tion accompanying its growth. 

Mr. Miller has been a member of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association since 
1919, and has attended four of the annual con- 
ventions of the Association. 


W. SENG 


ical comforts of life, but it also is a decided 
source of satisfaction to achieve a strict busi- 
ness policy in administering municipal affairs, 
financial and otherwise, which is bound to ele- 
vate the moral tone of the citizens as well as the 
city as a whole.” 





AUGUSTUS W. SENG 


His ten years’ service as city manager Mr. 
Seng attributes to two things: first, the fine co- 
operation of the city council and the working 
personnel; and second, the faithful execution 
of the projects and policies outlined by the 
council. 

With reference to the future of the city 
manager profession and the council-manager 
plan, Mr. Seng believes it is still very much in 
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its infancy. He says it has enabled many city 
governments to provide efficient administra- 
tion. He further believes that “there is a bright 
future for the council-manager plan in that it 
will not be long before this form will reach the 
popular stage and cities will vie with each other 
in adopting it. When this point in the develop- 
ment of the plan is reached there will likely bea 
strong tendency to lower the high professional 
standards of city managers. A discouraging 
tendency in this direction is the practice on the 
part of some councils to remove an efficient city 
manager and replace him with a popular local 
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man who is seldom fitted for the position, thus 
defeating the primary object of the council- 
manager plan; namely, the elimination of party 
politics and the spoils system.” Mr. Seng fur- 
ther observes that “when cities first adopt the 
plan they usually secure a good manager who 
straightens out the tangled affairs of the city 
and when everything is moving along smoothly 
the council removes the manager and appoints 
a local man at a lower salary. To forestall the 
influences that would tend to lower professional 
standards should be one of the chief aims of 
the International City Managers’ Association.” 


Book Reviews 


DO COUNTIES NEED STATE AID IN SOLVING 
WELFARE PROBLEMS? 


By CARL E. McCOMBS, M.D. 
National Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


The transition “from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy” in selected counties of Vir- 
ginia, and the bearing of this transition upon 
the social welfare programs of the state and the 
counties provides the subject-matter for Coun- 
ties in Transition, by Frank W. Hoffer. 

This study of county government has partic- 
ular interest because county administrative or- 
ganization in Virginia derives so directly from 
its English antecedents. As in county govern- 
ments in almost all states, taxpayers suffer 
because of a multiplicity of antequated admin- 
istrative agencies which are thoroughly inade- 
quate to meet the needs of today, and particu- 
larly so in Virginia, where social and economic 
conditions of community life are changing so 
rapidly. The special studies of county welfare 
work made by the state department of public 
welfare under the able leadership of its present 
commissioner, Frank Bane, the detailed inquiry 
into the administration of county governments 
of Virginia by the National Institute of Public 
Administration in 1927, and Professor Hoffer’s 
present study of the changing county scene 
from the social and economic point of view, 
have all reached the same conclusion, namely, 
in few words, that county government in Vir- 
ginia at least, is utterly incompetent to meet 
today’s pressing problems without state aid. 


Virginia has a hundred counties, many of 
which are too small and too weak financially to 
support the special facilities for health and wel- 
fare betterment which are recognized as needed. 
To meet this situation the state had already as- 
sumed a share of the counties’ financial bur- 
dens while leaving them the greatest possible 
degree of local administrative autonomy. 
Through co-operative action stimulated by the 
state department of public welfare, city-county 
consolidations for welfare administration have 
been effected and county consolidated district 
homes have been established to replace the an- 
cient and disreputable almshouses of many 
counties. Under state supervision the intolera- 
ble county jail conditions are rapidly being cor- 
rected. County juvenile courts of high standard 
are making themselves felt in the prevention 
and correction of juvenile delinquency and a 
state-wide program of home placement of de- 
pendent and neglected children is being carried 
out. The law permitting the establishment of 
county welfare departments enacted several 
years ago but not generally applied by the 
county governments, is now being made use of 
by the most progressive counties, and it is 
probable that before long county co-operation 
plus state supervision will solve this problem 
as it is solving that of the county almshouses. 
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A significant thing about the changing condi- 
tions of the counties and the development of 
governmental services to meet new and grow- 
ing needs is the increasingly important réle of 
the state in initiating and directing county gov- 
ernment activities in the health and welfare 
fields. Without a strong central state welfare 
department with a clear view of the situation 
it would be difficult to conceive any progressive 
activity by county governments except in a few 
of the more wealthy and populous counties. 
The initiative in such betterments must come 
from the state and this is as true generally of 
other states as well as of Virginia. The state 
has, however, not attempted to enforce its au- 
thority on county governments except when no 
other course was practicable. Virginia’s public 
welfare laws are for the most part permissive 
rather than mandatory. That this course is 
producing such excellent results in Virginia is 
unquestionably due to the close and intimate 
contact which the state welfare department 
maintains with county officials and citizens 
generally, and the present fine leadership 
founded both by state officers and educators at 
the University of Virginia. 

As Professor Hoffer shows, there is still a 
great lack of uniformity in county government 
throughout Virginia and although this results 
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in wide variations in the degrees of efficiency 
with which public welfare work is carried on, 
it is not without advantage in a state when 
county economic conditions are changing so 
greatly. It is too early yet to say what effect 
these changes are likely to have in all counties 
and for the present the very lack of uniformity 
in county government administration permits 
the testing of many different plans without 
radical change in existing law. Proposals have 
been made for lessening the number of coun- 
ties by consolidation but many Virginians of 
influence have a natural reluctance to this. Un- 
der the present plan of consolidating special 
services by co-operative action between county 
authorities while maintaining the status quo of 
the county government as a whole, the same re- 
sult of improved service to all at the same or 
lower cost is gradually being brought about. 

Professor Hoffer’s book which describes fully 
the present situation of Virginia counties mer- 
its careful reading by all concerned with the 
improvement of county administration. It is 
upon such material as this that we must depend 
for proper interpretation of the réle of state 
and county in the solution of their common 
problems. The book is highly recommended to 
readers of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT.’ 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF THEIR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


By MORRIS B. LAMBIE 


Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


Do the people of Chicago hold employment 
in civil service of their city in higher or lower 
regard than employment in private enterprise? 
If “the morale (and hence the efficiency) of 
any group is affected by the group’s conception 
of its social evaluation” it would follow that a 
favorable reaction toward municipal employ- 
ment would indicate relative efficiency on the 
part of the Chicago government; by the same 
reasoning a reaction toward the lower plane 
would indicate prevailing inefficiency. The 
Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chica- 
go is the subject of a fascinating book by Leon- 
ard D. White. 

In the quest for the answer Professor White 
and his associates subjected 4,680 more or less 
random persons to a series of schedules and 
questionnaires. The first object was to test so- 


cial attitudes and to discover preferences (city 
or private) in regard to twenty paired occupa- 
tions in both city service and private enterprise 
in Chicago. Finally, as a cross check upon the 
procedure, the experimenters met 690 addi- 
tional persons and gave them word association 
and completion tests. With the data once re- 
corded, eighty tables were prepared for review 
and interpretation. 

The results were indeed interesting. Taken 
in the aggregate the 4,680 persons interviewed 
were found to harbor a general feeling that 
employment in a private concern or corpora- 
tion was probably held in higher regard than 


* Counties in Transition. By Franx W. Horrer (In- 
stitute for Research in Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia, 1929. Pp. 225). Copies may be obtained from 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $2 each. 
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employment in the city service of Chicago. The 
gross prestige index was — 14.06, which means, 
in the language of the report, that on a scale 
ranging from +100 to —100 the sampled per- 
sons indicated a general or composite impres- 
sion that the Chicago civil service would stand 
at about —14.06. However, there were certain 
pertinent “differentials.” For instance, to men- 
tion only a few of the hundreds of minute 
observations, the aggregate of the men inter- 
viewed produced a prestige index of —17.78; 
the women showed an index of —7.78. Of the 
twenty paired occupations only two, namely, 
machinists and laboratory assistants, were held 
in positive favor on the side of the city service. 
While it is encouraging from a municipal point 
of view to note an index of +-8.18 as registered 
by persons from fifteen to nineteen years, it is 
quite discouraging to note that persons of fifty 
years and over reacted to a —39.80. The pres- 
tige index of unskilled labor was + 33.72 in 
favor of the city; but in the executive-proprie- 
tor group it was — 46.44. Persons with educa- 
tion of six years or less rated favorable reaction 
to public service to the extent of +-18.66, while 
university men and women registered — 42.10. 
We find in the ranking by race that Italians 
(only a small number were sampled) had an 
index of +-46.24; in descending scale Russians, 
Czechs and Poles, German-Austrian, and other 
foreign born showed a tendency to register 
positive in favor of the city; the Scandinavians, 
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English, Irish, Canadian, and native white evi- 
denced a tendency to register negative. 

Thus after cross sectioning and analyzing 
the data from almost every conceivable angle, 
the author, careful to say that he has not proved 
any axiom, suggests the conclusion that “‘em- 
ployment by the city of Chicago apparently 
tends to command the respect of the immature, 
the uneducated, the foreign born, and the la- 
boring people. Among persons of mature judg- 
ment, substantial education, native to Chicago, 
high in the economic and business world, a posi- 
tion with the city of Chicago is normally rated 
as one of low prestige. This conclusion, to 
which the evidence of experiment points, is 
most regrettable, but to many persons no occa- 
sion for surprise.” 

Those who read this book’ are compelled to 
admit that the original and adventurous meth- 
od of statistical analysis, which is the outstand- 
ing contribution, did bring out a discouraging 
sound wave or note from the vox populi of 
Chicago. Even though this “‘note’’ be illusory 
or in error, it is important to recognize a pre- 
vailing tone. Here is presented the whole as- 
pect of attitudes with their effect upon good 
government, morale, and, for the specialist, re- 
cruiting. 


* Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago. 
By Leonarp D. Wuite (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. 183). Copies may be secured from 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $2.50 each. 
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SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


This section, devoted to the methods of dealing with administrative prob- 
lems, will appear each month. Contributions are invited and discussions of 
the methods presented will be welcomed. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROMOTING POLICE EFFICIENCY 


August Vollmer, professor of police administra- 
tion in the University of Chicago and a widely 
known authority on police matters, recently com- 
pleted a survey of the Minneapolis police depart- 
ment. The following comments are based on rec- 
ommendations in the report which Mr. Vollmer 
submitted to the city council. 


SELECTION OF PATROLMEN 


Patrolmen should be selected by the chief of 
police from the recruits certified by the civil serv- 
ice commission. 

The recommended qualifications for applicants 
for examination are as follows: The applicant 
must be a citizen of the United States of America; 
he must have graduated from the elementary 
schools; he must not be less than 5 feet 9 inches in 
height in stocking feet, unless the chief of police 
lowers the height standard in cases of applicants for 
technical or special assistant positions; he must 
weigh not less than 150 pounds stripped—weight 
in proportion to height as laid down by the United 
States Army Regulations; he must be not less than 
twenty-one years of age nor more than thirty years 
of age, provided, however, that an applicant under 
the age of thirty-six who has had at least five 
years previous police experience may, at the dis- 
cretion of the chief of police, be declared eligible 
for examination, as well as the applicant for tech- 
nical positions; he must be able to read fluently, 
interpret reading matter correctly, have some in- 
terest in the police profession, have perfect health, 
average strength and courage, be even-tempered, 
present a neat appearance, be of good habits, of 
excellent character and not given to excesses; pos- 
sess all the senses and be free from color blindness. 
A person who has been convicted of any crime 
should not be accepted as an applicant. 

It is believed that the requirement of graduation 
from elementary schools is a minimum which 
should be expected of appointees to the police de- 
partment. This standard is being accepted in many 
cities, and some cities have even gone to the extent 
of requiring high school graduation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PoLIce CHIEF 
In the last analysis the chief of police is respon- 
sible for the character of men selected. Recruits 
should be placed on six months probation and dur- 
ing that period it should be possible for the police 
chief to ascertain whether the men certified for 
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service are qualified. This may be accomplished by 
the use of various types of intelligence or police 
tests. Army and navy tests, Telford and O’Rourke 
police tests, aptitude, and will and temperament 
tests should be employed in the department at the 
recruitment period. 

As soon as a man is certified for service he should 
be very carefully examined to ascertain whether or 
not he has the qualities necessary for the perform- 
ance of good police service. This means that not 
only should various tests be given but also that 
very careful character investigations should be 
made. In other words the police applicant should 
be weeded out at the threshold and not after he has 
been in the service long enough to make it impos- 
sible for the chief to get rid of him without pre- 
ferring charges. This is always difficult because a 
man may hear nothing, see nothing, or do nothing 
and yet at the same time be in a position to defend 
himself successfully before a trial board. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FoRCE 


The beat is the fundamental unit of the police 
organization and beats must be properly construct- 
ed and adequately controlled or the organization 
suffers as a whole. Point duty, either at school 
crossings or at specially designated places, and spe- 
cial duties including money messenger protection, 
protection of banks, churches, weddings, athletic 
events, and many other places, take up the entire 
time and attention of the patrol force of Minne- 
apolis. These extra duties should be eliminated 
without delay, with the possible exception of some 
of the very dangerous school crossings. With re- 
gard to the latter a competent police officer on a 
full time basis should be assigned to school patrol 
work. School patrols have been found effective 
wherever they have been tried and are employed 
on busy highways with splendid results. 


PATROLLING IN AUTOMOBILES 


With the possible exception of the downtown 
precinct, all the precinct stations can very profit- 
ably use automobiles for patrol purposes. This 
does not necessarily mean that officers should con- 
stantly be patrolling about in automobiles, but 
they should have the machine close at hand when 
patrolling the business section of a beat. 

Attention is called to the fact that the practice 
of placing two men in a car is not necessary. It has 
been demonstrated over a period of fifteen years 
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that one man in the auto is more efficient than two. 
As a general rule when two men are placed in a car 
both become lazy and indifferent ; one man in a car 
must of necessity keep alert. 

Patrolling in a car has other advantages. In the 
sparsely settled areas he can cover considerable 
ground in a comparatively short time and see all 
that the foot patrolman can see and sometimes 
more. In the business areas he can cover consider- 
able ground and render just as efficient service as 
the foot patrolman. It has been demonstrated that 
the patrolman operating in an automobile covers 
just as much ground on foot as the foot patrolman 
ordinarily covers and in addition thereto covers 
about thirty miles of additional territory in an au- 
tomobile during his tour of duty. With modern 
signal devices and especially with the use of the 
radio, more than one officer can be dispatched to 
the scene of the crime in emergencies. Hence aid 
is at hand when needed. 


SIGNAL EQuIPMENT 


Signal equipment, radio, and automobiles for 
patrolmen and sergeants should take precedence 
over every other type of equipment or every other 
type of police expense and over any other plan 
which the Minneapolis police department may have 
in mind for the development of the organization. 
It is believed that the telephone company may 
supply very much better service on a rental basis 
than can be secured from the system now in use. 
For an up-to-date modern system there should be 
established in each police station a PBX board 
which will be connected to the boxes located within 
the station’s boundaries. This places all the men in 
the particular station under the immediate direc- 
tion of the captain commanding the precinct and 
in emergency this is all important. 

The exchange boards in the stations should be 
connected with the exchange board at headquarters 
and calls received at headquarters for police pro- 
tection in any one of the districts could be prompt- 
ly turned over to the stations from which the call 
was received. Boxes, lights, and horns should be 
placed at equi-distant points at about one-quarter 
of a mile apart in the residential areas and at every 
corner in the business sections. A comprehensive 
program should be outlined so that a part of this 
work may be done each year with no great initial 
expense to the city. If the telephone company in- 
stalls the telephone box system, arrangements could 
be made with the light company to provide power 
for signalling lights and if necessary for operating 
the horns. 

The advantage of this system over the system 
now used in Minneapolis is that each box would 
have a single pair of wires and when the box is out 
of order that box alone would be impaired and not 
any others. Again, defects in any one box are 
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promptly repaired by the telephone company. Ex- 
perience in other cities has showed that this type of 
installation is more economical and efficient than 
the alarm system which is in operation in this city. 


Rapio INSTALLATION 


A radio signal service should be installed. It is 
estimated that complete radio equipment would 
cost $50,000; $40,000 for receivers and $10,000 
for transmitters. With the radio installation under 
remote control in the signal alarm room of the cen- 
tral police station, every automobile equipped with 
radio reception devices will be instantly available 
for service. Those who happen to be distant from 
their automobiles at the time the alarm is sent over 
the radio would be reached through the horn or 
light signal. This makes a complete signal and 
alarm service and will give to the people of Min- 
neapolis an immediately available, fully controlled 
police force capable of giving maximum police pro- 
tection. 

Again this scheme of equipping automobiles 
with radio devices has the advantage over all other 
systems in that fewer men are necessary for patrol 
purposes and for general duty. This is the age of 
machinery and machinery of every type should be 
used to expedite and speed up the policing of the 
city. 

A Two-Way TELETYPE SysTEM 

The teletype installation should be a two-way 
installation. That is, in each station there should 
be a receiving instrument as well as a sending in- 
strument. When an emergency arises in any of 
these stations that information may be transmitted 
to headquarters over the teletype and immediately 
all other stations may be notified by headquarters. 

The teletype, remote control of the radio signal 
alarm system, and police department exchange 
boards should be centered in one unit at headquar- 
ters to facilitate communication between members 
of the department and to provide for rapid service 
when this is needed. 


Motor EquiIpMENT 

With regard to motor equipment, it is recom- 
mended that the number of foot patrols be elimi- 
nated and small coupes of cheaper makes of cars 
used for patrol. These automobiles, when proper- 
ly serviced and kept in a central service station 
will render as efficient service as any of the more 
expensive makes. In the future motorcycles should 
be replaced by automobiles, first, because a car is 
safer for the operator; second, autos may be used 
the year round; third, they afford protection to the 
health of the official operating the car; and, finally, 
with radio equipment they become a valuable ad- 
junct to the force when help is required in emer- 
gencies—Survey of the Minneapolis Police De- 
partment, by August Vollmer. January, 1930. 
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SHOULD CITY-OWNED PROPERTY BE INSURED? 


The records of the Atlantic City fire department 
do not indicate any large destruction of city prop- 
erty by fire since 1904. Much of the property be- 
longing to the city at present is but a slight fire 
hazard. The fire houses and the city hall are oc- 
cupied twenty-four hours a day. These considera- 
tions led to the conclusion that the city can afford 
to insure itself against fire losses. 

Self-insurance is of two kinds. Either the city 
can create a fund, into which the present annual 
premium is paid until a sum, say $100,000, is ac- 
cumulated, when no further contributions are 
made. Against this fund all fire losses are charged. 
This is legal in New Jersey and is the practice in 
some cities, although it is not common, as few cities 
can afford to leave such a sum idle for a number 
of years. 

The second kind is to utterly disregard insur- 
ance. Then, if there is a fire loss, the amount neces- 
sary to reconstruct is included in the following 
year’s budget if a small amount, or if a large and 
expensive building, the reconstruction is covered 
by a bond issue, to which the annual contribution 
to retire is usually about the same as the present 
annual premium for fire insurance. In such a case, 
the city is forced to pay premiums only for actual 
losses, whereas they are now paying for protection 
generally not needed. 


Motor EQUIPMENT 


Atlantic City has insured all cars, except those 
of the fire department, against public liability and 
property damage. The premiums amount to about 
$5,000 per year. It is not usual for cities to carry 
such insurance, and it is seldom that the insurance 
underwriters offer a policy which is of sufficient 
merit to warrant any expenditure. 

An analysis of the payments for this insurance 


discloses that an asphalt burner for the streets de- 
partment, which is seldom used, is insured at a 
premium of $32 for public liability and $18 for 
property damage. A Pierce Arrow truck carrying 
a sprinkler has been dismantled, but the city is 
paying $80 a year insurance on it. Two small con- 
crete mixers, which are always towed, as they have 
no motive power, are insured at a premium of $50 
each. A stone crusher anchored to a concrete base 
is insured for public liability and property damage, 
for $50 a year. Such insurance indicates not a de- 
sire to furnish protection to the city but to permit 
as much insurance as possible to be written. 

With reference to public liability and property 
damage insurance the usual custom in larger cities 
is to treat this in the same manner as fire insurance. 
In most policies, the insurance company agrees that 
upon payment of a rate it will assume the liability 
of the city for certain damages which might arise 
from the operation of the vehicle. The fact is that 
the city in most cases is not liable for acts which 
are of a governmental nature, as police depart- 
ment, parks department, and in some cases the 
street department. The policies were not sub- 
mitted for an opinion on this point, but unless the 
city is amply protected by waivers of the immunity 
enjoyed by municipalities, most automobile insur- 
ance policies are inoperative. Until more evidence 
is submitted than at present available, it is be- 
lieved that Atlantic City is not warranted in insur- 
ing its vehicles in any manner whatsoever. The 
best insurance against loss is the marking of the 
cars and trucks owned by a city, with a marking 
such as, “Property of the City of ———.,” in letters 
of sufficient size to be easily read.—Survey of the 
Government of Atlantic City, by the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Lent D. Upson, 
director. November, 1920. 


. HOW TO MEET THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


With a view to forestalling seasonal unem- 
ployment, the city of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
county, welfare agencies, and industries co-oper- 
ated to form a citizens’ committee for stabilizing 
employment, with City Manager C. O. Sherrill as 
chairman, and Fred K. Hoehler, director of the 
public welfare department of Cincinnati, as secre- 
tary. This committee also provides a framework 
through which the city can address itself to other 
phases of the problem. In 1928, when factories 
turned away men, Mr. Hoehler saw in it a social 
menace and a human problem. He knew that un- 
employment meant more to the individual and to 
the community than most people realized. For ex- 
ample, a study of 11,180 misdemeanor cases over 
the first six months of 1929, in Cincinnati, showed 
that 40 per cent of the offenders were unemployed. 


Mr. Hoehler and Col. Sherrill, eager to solve the 
problem, secured the co-operation of Cincinnati’s 
civic leaders and organized a general committee. 
The backbone of the plan is in the ten sub-com- 
mittees dealing with the following problems: tem- 
porary employment, transients, co-operation of 
social agencies, public works, state and national 
co-operation, continuous employment, fact-find- 
ing, state-city employment exchange, finance, and 
educational publicity. Col. Sherrill is reported as 
saying that these are permanent committees ready 
at all times to make needed studies and to function 
in emergencies. 

Frederick C. Hicks, chairman of the committee 
on temporary employment, and former president 
of the University of Cincinnati, stated that the 
function of his committee was to spread the propa- 
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ganda of stabilization. In this connection, 50 per 
cent of 250 of the largest employers in Cincinnati 
have indicated a desire to co-operate. 

The fact-finding committee furnishes the ma- 
terial on which the other committees base their 
work. In co-operation with the board of education 
a Cincinnati employment census was taken, which 
according to the author is one of the most complete 
surveys of the type ever made in America. It 
showed that for the month of May, 19209, there 
were 106,000 employables residing in Cincinnati. 
Of this group, 88.56 per cent were found to have 
regular employment; 5.94 per cent unemployed; 
and 5.27 per cent employed only part time. Most 
of those out of work were over forty years of age, 
and many of them had been engaged in residential 
construction and in textiles. The fact-finding com- 


| April 


mittee also compares local conditions with national 
and with previous years; selects facts for publica- 
tion and sends this information out each month to 
3,500 employers. 

To meet immediate needs an employment ex- 
change has been established under the supervision 
of the public welfare department. One hundred 
civic and welfare organizations have assured their 
co-operation in securing various odd jobs. Another 
committee hopes to lead the way in gearing the 
construction of public works to the employment 
needs of the community. According to the author, 
a year’s experience has proved that these ten sub- 
committees are live, functioning organizations, and 
that Cincinnati has gone a long way toward solving 
the unemployment problem.—Ruth Brownlow in 
The Survey, December 15, 1929. 


INSTALLING AND OPERATING A MUNICIPAL BUS SYSTEM 


At the request of the city council, Clifton E. 
Hickok, city manager of Alameda, California, re- 
cently prepared and submitted a report on the in- 
stallation and operation of a municipal bus system. 
Alameda is a city of 40,000 people located about 
three miles from Oakland, and the privately owned 
street car and bus system to Oakland does not fur- 
nish sufficient transportation service. This study 
was made with the idea that the city might find it 
expedient to demand the private company to with- 
draw and allow the city to assume the transporta- 
tion problem. Mr. Hickok estimated that thirty 
buses would be needed and that they would cover 
about 2,700 bus miles daily. He estimated that 
twenty-five buses with a seating capacity for forty 
people would cost $12,000 each without tires, and 
five buses with a twenty-five seat capacity, $7,500 


. each. The city manager suggested that a contract 


could be made with the tire company for the fur- 
nishing of tires and tubes on a quoted price per 
mile of operation. The mild climate and the fact 
that buses would be housed only a few hours each 
day led the city manager to recommend that no 
housing facilities be provided. 

Machine shop, equipment, and office building 
would cost nearly $25,000. The operation of the 
system would require fifty-nine men and the total 
capital investment would be $366,000. The city 


manager estimated annual operating costs at 
$282,495, and the annual revenue at $270,416. 


Cost Per Bus MILE 

In connection with the study the city manager 
compiled data on the operating costs per bus mile 
from various bus operating systems throughout the 
country. San Francisco, in connection with its 
municipal operation of street cars, operates six- 
teen buses with a seating capacity of from twenty- 
five to forty-nine passengers, at a cost per bus mile 
of 31.8 cents; the Santa Monica municipal bus 
system of eleven buses, with seating capacity of 
thirty-one passengers each, operates at a cost of 
17.7 cents per bus mile; Culver City operates ten 
buses with seating capacities of from twenty-one 
to thirty-one passengers at 14.9 cents per bus mile; 
the city of Seattle, Washington, operates fifty buses 
varying in capacity from twenty-one to twenty- 
nine seats, at a cost of 21.5 cents per bus mile. The 
American Electric Railway Association compiled 
data from 109 bus systems opegating in cities and 
found that the average cost per bus mile was 23.8 
cents per bus mile, for buses with a seating capacity 
of thirty passengers.—/nstallation and Operation 
of a Municipal Bus System, by Clifton E. Hickok, 
city manager, Alameda, California. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


City Planning 


A Survey of Recreational Facilities in Roches- 
ter, New York. By Charles B. Raitt, for the Roch- 
ester Bureau of Municipal Research, June, 1920. 
Pp. 410. (Supply exhausted.) 

Wisconsin City Plan Commissions. By Ford 
H. MacGregor. Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin, December, 1920. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 26. 


25 cents. 


A Tabuiation of City Planning Commissions in 
the United States. Washington: Department of 
Commerce, December, 1920. (Mimeographed.) 
Pp. 34. 

Supplement to City Planning and Zoning Ac- 
complishments. By the Civic Development De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
November, 19209. Pp. 28. 

Planning Whys and Otherwise. Bulletin of the 
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Pennsylvania Association of Planning Commis- 
sioners. Bureau of Municipal Affairs, State Cap- 
itol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. July, 1929. Pp. 
67. 

The Condemnation Procedure of Twenty-three 
Cities. An abstract of a report by the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research. New York City 
(261 Broadway): Municipal Administration Serv- 
ice. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 8. 10 cents. 


Convention Proceedings 


Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Society for Municipal 


Improvements. By the Society, 4359 Lyndale 
Boulevard, St. Louis. March, 1930. Pp. 608. 
$7.50. 


Proceedings Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Governmental Research Association. Govern- 
mental Research Association, 261 Broadway, New 
York. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 132. $2. 

Convention Proceedings of the Canadian Tax 
Conference. Citizens Research Institute of Can- 
ada. Commonwealth Building, Toronto. 1929. 
Pp. 106. $2. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference, 
International Association of Street Sanitation 
Officials, 1929. By the Association, 100 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Pp. 63. 

Proceedings Fifth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, 1929. By the Asso- 
ciation, Lawrence, Kansas. Pp. 138. $6. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Convention, New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities, 1929. Tren- 
ton, New Jersey: State League of Municipalities. 
Pp. ot. $1. 


County Government 

Report of the Special Commission on County 
Salaries. State of Massachusetts, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 270, January, 1930. Pp. 124. 

Salaries of County Officials in Wisconsin, 1929. 
By Celia Harriman. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin, September, 1929. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 
13. 25 cents. 

A Metropolitan Water and Sewer System. By 
the County Committee of the Citizens’ League of 
Cleveland, 1307 Swetland Building. Greater Cleve- 
lan’, January 23. 1930. Pp. 12. 


Municipal Reports 

Albert Lea, Minnesota. Annual Report for 1929, 
City of Albert Lea C. C. Ludwig, City Man- 
ager. Pp. 24. 

Brunswick, Georgia. Annual Report of the City 
of Brunswick, Georgia, for the Year 1929. 
E. C. Garvin, City Manager. Pp. 45. 

C4rlisle, Pennsylvania. Annual Report of the Bor- 
ough Manager, 1929. George P. Searight, Bor- 
ough Manager. Pp. 26. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Municipal Activities, 1929. C. 
O. Sherrill, City Manager. Pp. 112. 

Orange, Massachusetts. Annual Report of the 
Town Officers of Orange, Massachusetts, for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1929. E. E. 
Lothrop, Town Manager. Pp. 43. 

Palo Alto, California. Twentieth Annual Report 
of the City of Palo Alto for the Fiscal Year, 
1928-29. Pp. 81. 

Rhinelander, Wisconsin. Fourth Annual Report of 
the City Manager, 1929. Theodore M. Ward- 
well, City Manager. Pp. 22. 

Staunton, Virginia. Annual Report of the Health 
Department for the Year Ending December 31, 
1929. Pp. 12. 

Stratford, Connecticut. Amnual Report of the 
Town of Stratford, Connecticut, for the Year 
Ended October 9, 1929. By John B. Wright, 
Town Manager. Pp. 52. 


Police 


Survey of the Police Department of Minneapo- 
lis, By August Vollmer. The Minneapolis City 
Council, January, 1930. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 
193. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Reorganization Plan for the Chicago Police 
Department. By the Citizens’ Police Committee, 
Bruce Smith, Director. 1131 South State Street, 
Chicago. February, 1930. Pp. 23. 

Personnel and Salaries of Police Departments 
in Wisconsin Cities, 1929. By Celia Harriman. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, November, 
1929. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 16. 25 cents. 

The Work of the U. S. Bureau of Investigation. 
By J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Washington: U. S. 
Department of Justice, 1930. Pp. 6. Free. 

How to Take Finger Prints. By the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, 1930. Pp. 8. Free. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure. Presented by the Secretary 
of State of the Home Department, to Parliament, 
March, 1929. Pp. 161. (H. M. Stationery House, 
London.) 75 cents. 

Survey of the Sheriff's Department of the 
County of Los Angeles. By the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency of the County of Los Angeles, December, 
1929. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 220. 


Public Finance 


Special Assessment Procedure. By A. R. Burn- 
stan. A Special Report of the New York State 
Tax Commission, 1929. Pp. 272. 

An Economic Analysis of the Constitutional 
Restrictions Upon Municipal Indebtedness in Illi- 
nois. By Ward L. Bishop. Urbana: University of 
Illinois. March, 1928. Pp. 114. $1. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


NOTES AND EVENTS 


From City Manager to Bank President.— 
Clifford W. Ham, city manager of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, since April, 1924, resigned March 4 to accept 
the presidency of the Peoples State Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pontiac. Contrary to press reports 
Mr. Ham did not resign under fire, nor did he re- 
sign because of the uncertain outcome of the coun- 
cil election in April. With the exception of short 
periods of absence Mr. Ham has resided in Pontiac 
for the past twenty years, and his desire and that 
of his family to make their permanent home there 
was a deciding factor in his decision to accept the 
attractive position of bank president. In this con- 
nection Mr. Ham writes: 


It was an opportunity that I felt in justice to myself 
and family I could not pass up. In fact two years ago I 
considered a similar banking opportunity and did not 
leave the city at that time solely because the project 
did not materialize. A decision of such importance is 
difficult to make when one has spent about half his life 
in municipal work and has become so deeply entrenched 
in the spirit of public service. It is not easy to change 
one’s whole line of thought especially after having 
made the solid and lasting friendships that I have with 
you men, and also because of the honors the Associa- 
tion has conferred on me. 


The letter accepting Mr. Ham’s resignation, 
signed by the entire city commission, follows: 


It is with deep regret that we accept your resigna- 
tion as city manager at the city commission meeting 
on Tuesday. We are very glad, nevertheless, to learn 
of your election as president of the Peoples State Bank 
and Trust Company. It is a decided step upward, both 
in remuneration and in the recognition of your ability 
and integrity. The city commission and the city of 
Pontiac will suffer a great loss. 

A large number of major improvements have be- 
come necessary during your term of office, and their 
satisfactory completion has been very largely the re- 
sult of your foresight, enthusiasm and efficiency. Your 
courtesy, diplomatic resourcefulness in emergencies, 
and your rigid adherence to a policy of fairness in the 
face of selfishness and greed which so often appear ina 
manager’s problems, have received our greatest admira- 
tion and will prove a fine example for your successor. 

We feel that the citizens of Pontiac will appreciate 
what you have accomplished for their city and will 
heartily join us in wishing you the highest measure of 
success and happiness in your new business association. 


Mr. Ham is a graduate of Ferris Institute and 
of the University of Michigan. For nine years he 
was deputy clerk and city clerk of Pontiac. He also 
spent one year with the Bureau of Government at 
the University of Michigan and for one year was 
director of finance and assistant city manager of 


Escanaba. Mr. Ham entered the profession in 
May, 1923, as city manager of Gladstone, Michi- 
gan, where he remained until his appointment as 
city manager of Pontiac. Mr. Ham was elected 
president of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1929, and will continue in office until 
the expiration of his term in September, 1930. 


City Planning Commssions in 691 Cities —A 
survey recently completed by the division of build- 
ing and housing of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce shows that 691 municipalities have official 
planning boards or commissions. This list includes 
208 cities, or two-thirds of all the cities which in 
1920 had a population of over 25,000. The other 
483 vary in size down to villages of less than 1,000. 
The report groups city planning commissions ac- 
cording to states, presents data as to the number 
of members of each commission, the number of ex- 
officio members, the terms of office, and the titles of 
executive officers. It also indicates those cities 
which have zoning ordinances in effect. 


A County Government Commission Appointed 
in California.—Governor C. C. Young of Cali- 
fornia has appointed a commission to study home 
rule and local autonomy in county government for 
the purpose of devising a scheme by which the leg- 
islature will be relieved from many matters of 
strictly local concern. This commission was cre- 
ated by the recent legislature and is to work in a 
way parallel to the commission on the proposed 
new constitution. The latter is to recommend to 
the people the advisability of revising or making a 
new constitution for the state, to be acted upon in 
November. The county commission is to report at 
the next session of the legislature. 

The Governor has named on this commission R. 
W. Blackburn, president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation; Thomas M. Carlson, attorney 
and former legislator; Edwin A. Cottrell, profes- 
sor of political science at Stanford University; 
Jonathan S. Dodge, former chairman, board of 
supervisors of Los Angeles county; John N. Edy, 
city manager of Berkeley; William C. Jerome, au- 
ditor of Orange county; William J. Locke, secre- 
tary of the League of California Municipalities; 
Samuel C. May, associate professor of political 
science in the University of California; and Frank 
J. McCoy, county planning commissioner, Santa 
Barbara county. The commission organized on 
February 22 at Sacramento. 

Epwin A. CoTtTrety 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


The Council-Manager Plan Abroad.—The 
American consul general at Cape Town, South 
Africa, reports that several government officials 
there are seeking information regarding the coun- 
cil-manager plan with a view toward adopting the 
plan in Cape Town. “It would appear,” he says, 
“that there is a very good opportunity for the 
manager plan to be established throughout British 
South Africa.” 

In the Irish Free State, a bill providing the 
manager plan for Dublin, a city of nearly 400,000, 
has passed the second reading stage in the legis- 
lature and is up for final passage, according to the 
New Vork Times for March 9. The council-man- 
ager plan has been in operation in Cork for over a 
year and there is strong popular support for the 
plan in Dublin, as well as in Cork, states the New 
York Times. 

Four Hundred Cities Return Reports of Of- 
fenses Known to the Police.—The collection of 
uniform crime statistics on a national basis, which 
began on January 1, has resulted in securing re- 
ports of offenses committed during the month of 
January in 400 cities located in forty-three states. 
This represents half of all cities over 30,000, as 
well as one-fourth of the cities of lesser size. The 
report contains a table showing the number of 
offenses known to the police in each of the cities 
reporting. The offenses are classified according to 
the uniform classification of offenses: felonious 
homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, bur- 
glary, larceny-theft, and auto theft. The report 
states that subsequent issues will contain brief 
analyses of the fluctuation, character, and distri- 
bution of reported offenses. The bulletin states 
further that: “The extent and incidence of known 
offenses is given a factual basis in the United States 
for the first time.”’ It is expected that the number 
of municipal police departments submitting month- 
ly reports to the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records will steadily increase for the next sev- 
eral months as the plan becomes more widely 
known. 

As this issue of Pustic MANAGEMENT goes to 
press information is received that about 500 cities 
have submitted reports for the month of February. 


Membership Committee of the International 
City Managers’ Association Begins Work.—<As 
Charles A. Carran’s membership committee swings 
into action it is interesting to note the relative 
standing of the various districts as to membership. 
In order that the membership percentages would 
be on a more comparable basis the districts have 
been divided into three groups. In the group con- 
taining fifteen or more managers less than one 
point separates Michigan, Kansas, North Carolina, 
and Virginia for second place. Pennsylvania leads. 
As the managers of California will be hosts to the 
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convention this next September, it is expected that 
this state will not long remain in eighth place. Sev- 
en districts, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Quebec, Con- 
necticut, Nebraska, South Dakota, and New 
Brunswick, already hold 1oo per cent memberships. 
This table will be repeated each month for it is 
expected that Mr. Carran’s committee will bring 
about significant changes. 


MEMBERSHIP PERCENTAGES 
BY DISTRICTS 


No. of 


No. Who Are Membership 
Managers 


iste 
District Members Percentage 


DISTRICTS HAVING FIFTEEN OR MORE MANAGERS 


1. Pennsylvania. . 17 15 88 
. ee. «i. @& 31 73.8 
3. Kansas a . ee II 73.3 
4. North Carolina . 15 II 73.3 
s. Virginia . . . 26 19 73.1 
& Gee. « . Soe 13 65 
7. Oklahoma . = & 17 61 
8. California « teed 18 58 
SS 15 40 
Oe Hs. «ce ce 13 39 


DISTRICTS HAVING FROM FIVE TO FIFTEEN MANAGERS 
Tennessee . 


I. 5 5 100 
2. Wisconsin 7 7 100 
3. Quebec : 8 8s 100 
4. Massachusetts. 6 5 83 
5. Illinois ee hr 5 4 80 
6. New York . . 8 6 75 
_ a 8 61 
8. Colorado 5 3 60 
(tees . = Ye 7 58 
10. Vermont 7 4 57 
11. Oregon 6 3 50 
12. Minnesota 5 I 20 


DISTRICTS HAVING LESS THAN FIVE MANAGERS 


1. Connecticut 


3 3 100 
2. Nebraska . I I 100 
3. South Dakota 2 2 100 
4. New Brunswick . I I 100 
5. Maine 4 3 75 
6. New Jersey 4 3 75 
7. Montana 2 I 50 
8. Ontario 2 I 50 
9. Missouri 3 I 33 

10. New Mexico . 4 I 25 

11. Arizona 2 ° ° 

12. Arkansas I ° re) 

13. Delaware . I ° ° 

14. South Carolina 4 fe) re) 

15. Utah I ° © 

16. Alberta I ° ° 

17. Manitoba . I ° ° 

18. Ireland I ° ° 


A New Journal on Police Problems.—The 
American Journal of Police Science, a new bi- 
monthly journal, made its first appearance with 
the January-February number. It is published by 
the Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory which 
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is affiliated with Northwestern University. The 
purpose of this new journal is to disseminate in- 
formation as to the methods and apparatus that 
can be used to analyze the traces of a crime. Some 
of the articles in the first issue are: ‘Scientific 
Policemen,” by August Vollmer; “A Survey of 
Police Laboratories in Europe,” by Calvin God- 
dard; and “Showing Prisoners to Witnesses for 
Identification,” by F. Gorphe. The managing edi- 
tor, Calvin Goddard, has held appointments on 
the faculties of Johns Hopkins and Cornell Uni- 
versities and is now director of the Scientific Crime 
Detection Laboratory. 


Municipal Expenditures for Public Works 
to Increase 25 per cent in 1930.—Expenditures 
by municipalities for various public works in 1930 
will exceed those of 1929 by 25 per cent, with the 
total for this year estimated at $500,000,000, ac- 
cording to reports from 1,000 city engineers, col- 
lected and compiled by Public Works. The amount 
spent for paving will be about the same as for 
1929, with sewerage about 31 per cent greater, 
water supply 16 per cent greater, and other public 
works showing an increase of 164 per cent. New 
England cities expect to spend 10 per cent more 
this year than last for public works; those of the 
Middle Atlantic States 69 per cent more; of the 
South Atlantic 87 per cent more; of the East 
South Central States 176 per cent more; of the 
East North Central States 8 per cent more; of the 
West South Central States 27 per cent more; of 
the mountain States 19 per cent more, and of the 
Pacific States 9 per cent more. Cities of the West 
North Central States will show a decrease of 1 
per cent. 


The Municipal Airport of Pontiac Receives 
the First A-1-A Rating.—The U. S. Department 
of Commerce recently notified the city of Pontiac, 
Michigan, that its municipally owned airport had 
met every requirement for a perfect airport and 
had been given an A-1-A rating, the first airport in 
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the United States to receive this honor according 
to the Michigan Municipal Review. Bonds were 
voted for the airport on May 8, 1928. The site, 
containing 160 acres, was purchased September 12, | 
and eighty acres more were added later. During | 
the next four months the field was cleared and | 
graded, a brick and steel hangar 100 feet square | 
was erected, and complete night lighting equip- 

ment designed by the city electrical department * 
was installed. 

The Department of Commerce requirements 
for an A-1-A rating are as follows: 

General requirements: Suitable landing area; 
freedom from obstructions; accessibility; wind- 
direction indicator; markings; runways; drainage; 
fuel; communication and transportation. 

To attain the first “A”: One hangar, repair 
equipment, weather instruments, radio receiving 
set, snow removing equipment, First Aid, register 
of all aircraft, adequate fire-fighting equipment, 
sufficient personnel, sleeping quarters, waiting 
room and rest room on the field, and restaurant. 

To qualify for the “1” the field must be properly 
graded, have suitable landing areas as specified 
and be an all-weather field. 

The last “A” pertains to nightlighting and re- 
quires: An airport beacon; illuminated wind-direc- 
tion indicator; boundary lights; obstruction lights; 
hangar flood lights; and roof marking. 
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